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To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer : 
Dear Sin—Please give thisa place in your col- | 
umns, aud permit me to ask of you a favor; and | 
yet I feel a delicacy in doing so; but so strong is | 
my desire to possess the article below mentioned, 
that Lexnnot forbear to speak out. I wish you, 
my dexr sir, to call on the editor of a paper named 
the Massachselts Ploughman, published in Boston— 
usually called au agricullural journal—whether truly. 
so or not, I will not say—and endeavor to borrow | 
for me his -drithmetic. Should he not be disposed | 
to lend it, see if you can hire it for a month, 
you fail in this, purchase it, if you can: I should | 
prefer the latter: but I limit you in price to one | 
picayune. lam indoced to think there is some- | 
thing very peculiar in that arithmetic, and presume 
the editor of the Ploughman makes all his calcula- 
tions from it. F 

1 saw an article in the Ploughman of Oct. 18th, 
1845, under the head of “ Weight of Corn Fodder.” 
A part of it is in these words:—* But we think 
Capt. R. [alluding to myself,] puts a wrong esti- 
mate on this fodder from his corn-field. Fifteen 
tons of hay would keep his stock through half the 
winter, without any aid from the pasture ground, 
Yet with all his stock could bite, bushes and all, 
his corn kept his stock but one-third of the tine 
that cattle are fed in winter. Cattle will find some- 
thing in the driest pasture, and will partially fill 
themselves there, even though you feed them on 
the richest products of the farm.” 

“Aguin: the 2 acres and 32 rods of ground, | 
with this high manuring, would have produced this 
season, 160 bushels of shelled corn, besides all the 
stalks and husks. This corn, dealt out in meal, 
would make an allowance of 6 2-3 bushels to each 
of the 24 cattle for 7 weeks and 5 days—or 213 
quarts of meal to each: that is, about three quarts 
of meal per day for each animal, besides the husks 
and stalks. Should we not think it costly feeding, 
to give out so much in addition to what could be 
obtained in the pasture ? 

“We wish to see more experiments made on 
feeding out green corn; and we therefore make 
these remarks on the experiments of Capt. Randall.” 


I once heard of a shrewd Scotchman who said, 
“IT canna write, but do you ken I can figure weel.” 
Now, Mr Editor, I can neither write nor figure well, 
hut when I was a very young boy, I saw Pike’s 
Arithmetic, and will try to demonstrate some facts, 
and prove the editor of the Massachusetts Plough- 
man in an error—I will not say wilfully so. Says 
the editor—* Fifteen tons of hay would keep his stock 
through haif the winter, without any aid from his 
pasture ground; yet with all his stock could bite, 
bushes and all, his corn kept his stock but one third 
of the time that cattle are fed in winter.” 

The witter is, by the calculation of the editor of 
the Plougliman, or by his arithmetic, 162 days. Rath- 
er short time, Mr Ploughman, to feed stock. Fifteen 
tons will feed 24 cattle 81 days—one-half of the edi- 
tor’s winter—which will give to each of the poor 
half-starved brutes 15 891-1940ths pounds of hay 


_ 





per day. This quantity I should suppose the edi- 
tor of the Ploughman would think a very liberal 
allowance. I have not the honor of his acquain- 
tance, but I have secn him. 

I should think the living weight of my cows 


| would average 900 pounds ; and I think no well fed 


man will ever give a smaller allowance of hay to 
cows in milk, than three per cent. of their living | 
Weight, unless an equivalent is given: say 27 Ibs. | 
per day for each cow weighing 900 pounds. The | 
bulls, being much larger, would require as much | 
hay as the Cows: 24 cattle would require per day 
648 pounds: 81 days, being one-half of the winter 
assumed by the editor of the Ploughman, would 
require 26 485-2000 tons of hay, being 11 tons 488 
pounds more than the editor of the Ploughman re- 
quires to feed the same number of animals. The 
five little 4yrshire calves have been lost sight of by 
the editor of the Ploughman. Had they been “ our 
own native red Devons,” no doubt they would have 
been in the foreground of the picture. 


Again: “ the 2 acres and 32 rods of ground, with 
this Aigh manuring, would have produced this sea- 
son 160 bushels of shelled corn, besides all the 
stalks and husks. This corn dealt out in meal, 
would make an allowance of 6 2-3 bushels to each 
of the 24 cattle, for 7 weeks and 5 days, or 213 qts. 
of meal to each: that is, about three quarts of meal 
per day for each animal, besides the husks aud 
stalks. Should we nol think this costly feeding, to 
give out so much in addition to what could be ob- 
tained in the pasture?” 

Now the editor of the Ploughman must know 
about whut condition the land was in before the 
manure Was put on, if my word is regarded as true 
with him; and if he calls 35 tons of manure to the 
acre, spread uniformly and plowed in about seven 
inches, high manuring, I protest against him as be- 
ing wholly unfit to edit an agricultural paper—for such 
a paper would be very prejudicial to the interests 
of the farmer. It would require more skill and 
tact than was ever possessed by the editor of the 
Ploughman, to have produced 160 bushels of shelled 
corn this year from 2 acres and 32 rods. It proba- 
bly could be done another year, for the land has 
had another dose of manure—and not a homeo- 
pathic dose. 


Iam truly astonished that the astute editor of 
the Ploughman did not go into a calculation and 
show the difference in expense between growing a 
crop of corn fodder, cutting it, and feeding out the 
same green, and growing a crop of 160 bushels of 
shelled corn, cultivating and harvesting the crop, 
and getting the same into meal. He need not have 
taken into account the ¢oll for grinding : that could 
have been slipped over. However, it is as well as 
if he had done thus; for that Arithmetic of his, 
would have made the result in favor of the 160 
bushels. 


Any man should be indicted for eruelty to his 
animals, who should attempt to keep alive 24 head 
of stock for 7 weeks and 5 days, on all the meal, 
stalks und husks that the editor of the Ploughman 
could have raised on my 2 acres and 32 rods ot 





land this year, with all the cattle could bite from 


my pastures, bushes and all. I think the editor 
would be sadly puzzled to find ene bush. 

But that Arithmetic of the editor’s :—I must have 
it; for by it he is enabled to grind from 160 bush- 
els of corn, 5112 quarts of meal, being minus only 
eight quarts. I think I feel as Dominie Sampson 
did when he exclaimed, pro-dig-i-ons! Were I 
well acquainted with the standing and moral char- 
ucter of the editor of the Ploughman, and knew it 
to be good, I would recommend him with great 
pleasure to any one in want of a miller, believing 
him capable of squeezing oul more meal from a giv- 
en quantity of corn, than any man I ever saw. 

I remember to have been shown up by the editor 
of the Ploughman, in the number of that paper of 
Jan. 25th, 1845, where he said, “ Bé* merciful, and 
spare us, we beseech you, for not being ready and 
willing to follow such examples in farming as are 
set us by Mr Randall, Mr Welles, Mr Cushing, and 
Mr Webster.”. However much it niay have been 
gratifying to me to have my name associated with 
gentlemen deservedly so distinguished, with one 
of whom I have a very slight acquaintance, and 
may the editor‘and myself be ambitious to imitate 
his many virtues: yet this gratification was much 
more than overbalanced by the liberty taken by the 
editor of the Ploughman with my name; for he 
knew no more about me, or my “examples” in 
farming, than he does about the personal appear- 
ance of the foung Prince of Wales. 

A few words to farmers, and I have done. Don’t 
allow the editor of any agricultural paper to per- 
suade you that 35 tons of stable manure on an acre 
of land that has not had 25 pounds carted on to it 
in 25 years, is high manuring. 

Don’t allow any editor to make you believe that 
you can winter full-grown cows on 15 Ibs, 7 1-2 oz. 
of hay per day, without something in addition, un- 
less you intend the crows to have them in the 
spring. 

And let me say to you, grow corn-fodder, 1 think 
you will find more profit from an acre of ground 
plowed deep, subsoiled, well manured, and sown 
to corn, than from grass, or any crop you can take 
off to feed green to your stock, I should think it 
would be very productive and valuable to make it 
for winter fodder, but cannot on this point speak 
from my own experience. 

If the editor of the Plonghman can show you 
how you can grow 40 tons to the acre, feel obliged 
to him, and let him show you—but be very sure he 
does show you. 


That the corn fodder grown on 2 acres and 32 
rods of my ground, was more than equal to 15 tons 
of the best hay, I have abundance of proof, and 
will show it to any gentleman wishing to see it. 
There is no guessing about it. 

GEO. RANDALL. 

New Bedford, Oct. 25th, 1845. 





A late letter from Halifax, received in Boston, 
says that potatoes are selling there for fifty cents a 
barrel—but that they are pouring in from all quar- 
ters, and prices must fall still lower. ‘The crop in 
Nova Scotia is large. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





TROPICAL FRUITS, &c. 


[We extract the following from “Sketches of the juicy apple; the sweet sop, like a musk-melon, 


| butter upon bread ; the sapadilla, like an overripe, 


and 


West Indies,” by Chas. J. Fox, published in the | the sur sop like a water-melon, that have been kept 


Nashua Gazette. 
Cruz. | 

There is a charm to many, if not to most of us, 
in the very name of West Indies. The dreams 
and adventures of Columbus have glorified it in 
our childhood. This was the El Dorado, where 
gold and jewels were as stones in the street, and 
here, too, was the Fountain of Youth, of which 
whosoever drank, was restored to youth again. 
When prose faltered in describing a clime where 
spring reigned perpetual, and fruit and flowers min- 
gled ever on the same bough, poetry lent its aid to 
tell us how — 

“The kind spring which but salutes us here, 

Inhabits there, and courts them all the year ; 

Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same trees live ; 

At once they promise what at once they give; 

So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 

None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 

Heaven sure bas kept this spot of earth uncurs'd, 

To show how all things were created first.’’ 

This poetical picture, applied to Santa Cruz, is 
about as near the truth as poetry usually is to fact. 
The temperature is very agreeable, rarely varying 
more than two degrees ina day. The lowest range 
of the thermometer which we observed from No- 
vember to March, was 74°, and the highest 82°, 
while for four days out of every five, it varied only 
from 76° to 78°. ‘This, to a New Englander, may 
seem very moderate and comfortable, but it is the 
same night and day. The heat of the sun is intol- 
erable, but there is a fresh breeze which always 
blows either from the land or ffom the sea. Our 
rooms, even our sleeping apariments, were open to 
this breeze, and without it we should nearly have 
suffocaied. As it was, we were in almost constant 
and violent perspiration, which produced debility. 
The saine range of the thermometer in New Eng- 
land, would not have produced such effects. They 
are about equivalent to a range of 90° here, witha 
breeze. The inhabitants say that the summer is 
scarcely any hotter, and is more comfortable than 
winter, 

An obvious effect of this constant warmth, is a 
constant succession of flowers, fruits and crops. 
They have a winter, it is true, and many trees cease 
to grow, and shed their leaves, some of which turn 
many-colored like our own. But these are so few 
as scarcely to be observed, for man, wishing to 
have his fruits perpetual, and his crops at conve- 
nient intervals, has changed by cultivation, their 
nature, so that they ripen when he wills. ‘The va- 
riety of fruits, too, is very great. ‘There seems to 
be a tendency in all vines and trees to bear fruit, 
or at least flowers. Beside the pine-apple, cocoa- 
nut, Orange, lime and grape, which are common 
here, they have the shaddock, forbidden fruit, and 
grape fruit, (all coarse species of the orange,) the 
banana, tamarind, pomegranate, fig, mammee apple, 
mango, avocado pear, sapadilla, sweet sop, sour sop, 
grenadilla, bell-apple, pomme de Cythere, guava, 
sea-side grape, Peruvian cherry, South Sea grape, 
and wild gooseberry, with water melons and musk 
melons. We had ten different kinds at a time up- 
on our table. 

The taste of these fruits is not easy to describe. 
The banana is somewhat like an overripe, mealy 
apple ; the pomegranate, like very watery, sweet 
currants ; the mammee, a little more acid and eat- 
able than the hard rind of a water-melon ; the man- 


go, like a mixture of poor peach and apple; the |,thropophagi aud men whose heads do grow beneath 


avocado pear, like marrow, and is used instead of 





a. 4 ‘ . } ° } »}}- j 
The writer bas resided at Santa | ‘00 long ; and the granadilla and bell-apple, like 
| sour grape-juice sweetened. 


The'‘rest are nought. 
Do you envy the Santa Crusians? | do not. 1 
preter the flavor and decided character of our own 
fruits. They call them sour; but theirs are gene- 
rally insipid and often sickish. 

Most of our vegetables will grow there, when 
they have rain, by taking pains. They are not 
much cultivated, however, though we had fresh 
peas and potatoes, squashes and radishes all win- 
ter. They have also sweet potatoes, yams, which 
resemble a coarse mealy potato, and plantains, 
which are fried, and taste like fried apple. Vege- 
table life, of all kinds, is very luxuriant. Shrubs 
spring up, and vines cluster thickly around every 
uncultivated spot. All the plants of the tropics 
here find a home. The India-rubber tree, a mag- 
nificent one, with dark glossy leaves, and shaped 
somewhat like our maple, grows rapidly. The ma- 
hogany, logwood and lignumvite, are seen frequent- 
ly. Liquorice, ginger, ipecac, arrow root, &c., 
grow wild, while coffee and cocoa are cultivated. 
In gardens, besides rare flowers, we meet the cin- 
namon, nutmeg, clove, croton-oil plant, and others 
too numerous to mention. 

Of the insect tribes, especially mosquitoes, flies, 
ants, cockroaches and spiders, the number is legion. 
During the day the bites of the mosquitoes were 
distressing, while at night, no person could hope to 
sleep, without a mosquito bar—a muslin curtain 
over a frame—covering the whole bed. We were 
nearly sucked dry of blood, when a new arrival of 
Northerners, with full veins, diverted the attack and 
saved us. Lizards from four to five inches long, 
were running all around us in our walks, while 
scorpions and centipedes, poisonous, though not 
dangerous, are not unfrequent. Half a dozen or 
more were killed in our boarding-house during the 
winter. ' 

But the larger animals are a curiosity to a stran- 
ger. I wish I was an artist, so that I could present 
them bodily, for their like is hardly found in books 
on natural history. Woolless sheep, with bere and 
there a straggling tuft of hair, looking like consump- 
tive goats—hogs, sharp-nosed, slab-sided, and long- 
legged, with immense curly tails—long-necked 
hens, without tails, and set up on legs like stilts— 
lank, lean, weak cur-dogs, which must be the de- 
scendants of him who leaned against a post to 
bark—these and similar specimens greeted our 
eyes every where. Their habits, too, are equally 
curious, but far less amusing—for the cocks crow 
and the dogs bark all night long, while guinea-hens 
and cats lend an occasional screech to keep up the 
harmony. aa 

Fish are caught pleptifully in the harbor, and 
among the rocks alog the headlands of the island, 
principally by the free negroes, who in this way 
get a livelihood. A few of them are conch-divers, 
who descend sometimes iu fifty or sixty feet of wa- 
ter, and bring up two conchs at a time. They 
seem to have little fear of the sharks, although 
these are very numerous. ‘The length of time the 
divers can remain under water, is almost incredi- 
ble. Notwithstanding the abundance of the sup- 
ply of fish, and the ease with which they are caught, 
the price was excessively high—for nice fish, about 
twenty cents a pound. 


- 


Shall I speak of marvels ?_ Shall I tell of “ An- 





their shoulders >” Such monstrosities are not to 


———— — 


be seen at Santa Cruz, yet it has some others. 
What think you of oranges (shaddocks) as large as 
your head; apples (mammee) like water-melons, 
and pears (avoeado) like crook-neck squashes ? 
What of peas growing on shrubby bushes, and 
grapes (south sea) on trees? Of pieking ginger- 
bread (bread fruit) from the trees ready baked ? Of 
enting bread made of a root (casava,) whose juice 
is a deadly poison, and drinking beer made of that 
very juice? Of seeing the very “ forbidden fruit,” 
still marked with the impress of Eve’s thumb and 
fingers? Of eating lizards (guanus) two feet Jong, 
und oysters which grow on trees, and fish which 
burrow in the ground? Ofshel!-fish (soldier-crabs( 
which, having no home of their own, take posses- 
sion of the first good deserted shell they find, and 
drag it about tll they grow too big for it, or till 
they can find a better? But enough for once, for 
though these things may seem like “ travellers? 
tales,” they are all true. 


WEATHER, CROPS, &c. 

With but few exceptions, the produce of the sea- 
son has been equal to an average, and we congrat- 
ulate our farmers on fair demand and ood prices 
for the fruits of their labor. We are peased with 
the result of various experiments which |.ave been 
made, with general good success, in introducing 
into various parts of the Union, the eulture of 
plants and vegetables, which hitherto have been 
considered unsuited both to our soil and climate. 


—N. Y. Far. and Mech. 


The tobacco crop in Connecticut, in 1840, was 
not less than 471,657 lbs. East Windsor alone 
raised 244,666 pounds. The Springfield Republi- 
can says, that almost every house between Spring- 
Seld and Windsor has a tobacco field near it.—Jb. 


New York, Oct. 29.—Potatoes are very scarce and 
dear, and prospects of still higher prices. Seventy- 
five dollars per 100 bushels, was yesterday refused. 
Small, inferior potatoes, are sold in market at 75 
cents a bushel. Apples are plerity and in good de- 
mand at $1 50 to $2 per barrel.—Jb. 


Several silk raisers from the North and East, 
have gone to Virginia, where they anticipate doing 
well. There are eight silk factories in the town of 
Mansfield, Ct., and all the works continue to in- 
crease,—Ib. 


The egg trade of Cincinnati is not short of $100,- 
000 per annum. We learn that not a few farmers 
in Ohio, pay all their family expenses from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of this one article alone.—Jb. 


The King of the Belgians has issued an ordi- 
nance appointing a commission to examine and re- 
port upon all the communications and documents 
received by the government on the subject of the 
disease in the potato.— Ib. 


Orchards.— As soon as your apples are gathered, 
prepare the following mixture and give your trees 
a painting: Tuke in the proportion of two gallons 
of soft soap, one pound of sulphur, and one pound 
of Scotch snuff: mix, and apply to the body and 
roots of trees above ground. This will not only 
destroy the eggs of insects, but prevent injury from 
mice and rabbits.—Amer. Far. 





Consumption of Guano in Great Britain.—in 184}, 
this amounted to 500 tons; from Ist July, 1844, to 
Ist July, 1845, there were consumed 124,410 tons 
of Peruvian, and 131,240 of African !—Amer. Agricul. 
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EXHIBITION OF TH! 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Of the annual Show of this excellent Society, 


held at Bridgewater, Oct. 15th, the Plymouth Me- | 


morial says : 
“‘ Never since the commencement of the associ- | 


ation has there been so numerous a collection of | 


ople of the county on a similar occasion. | 
og peeve + y | trees to grow on an acre of land nearly as barren | 
The weather being good, there was a general rush | 


from all quarters, and the village was crowded to 
excess. It is understood that the exhibition, gene- 
rally, was very respectable. The reports of the 
various committees will give a more particular and 
full account of it. 
and every thing was transacted 
through the day. ‘The dinner at Mitchell’s Hall, | 
which was well filled, was such as farmers like to | 
sit down to, and a plenty of it. 


Lieut. Gov. Reed, whom all were glad to see on | 


the occasion, being noticed by an appropriate toast 
from the chair, responded in a very interesting man- 
ner, impressing forcibly the importance of our ag- 
ricultural interests, and concluded by stating his 
conviction that these interests had been greatly ad- 
vanced by the efforts of societies, and intelligent 
men, every wiere, who regarded agriculture as the 
most important of all pursuits. 

After dinner, the Society repaired to the old Con- 
gregational church for the last time, where the Rev. 
N. Whitman, of East Bridgewater, delivered an ap- 
propriate and excellent address. The committee 
on premiums having made their respective reports, 
satisfactory no doubt to all concerned, the great 
assembly then bid adieu to the “old minster roof,” 
and dispersed cheerfully to their different homes. 


Report of the Committee on Improvements. 

The Committee on Improvements, on whom the 
sentence of annihilation was pronounced, some two 
years since, have been reprieved for a brief period, 
not that they might receive the benefit of the cler- 
gy, but that the clergy and others might be bene- 
fitted. 

This reversal in the order of things, is in keep- 
ing with the improvements of the age, for whilst 
our progenitors felled the forests and cleared the 
land for tillage, we plant our exhausted fields with 
forest trees, and trust to their tardy growth for the 
reward of our labors, 

Some years since, the Trustees of the Plymouth 
County Agricultural Society offered three prospec- 
tive premiums, “for the most extensive forest of 
any kind of trees suitable for timber, &c. These 
premiums were claimable in 1845. 

The committee being somewhat suspicious that 
your Supervisor might possibly be interested in those 
decisions, concluded to usurp the authority of act- 
ing independent: for this act of rebellion, we trust 
we shall be able to justify ourselves before the 
‘Trustees, and make our peace with him. 

For these premiums two claims were entered; 
and the committee having been into, and got fairly 
“out of the woods,” ask leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

They recommend the award of the first premi- 
um of $50, to the Hon, Morrill Allen, of Pembroke, 
he having planted and cultivated agreeable to the 
requisition of the offer, nine acres three quarters, 
and thirty rods; and the second premium of $30, 
to Mr Pardon Keith, of West Bridgewater, he hav- 
ing raised six acres and twentyfive rods. 

Much credit is due these gentlemen for the pa- 
tience and perseverance with which they have pros- 
ecuted this important and novel undertaking; and 


PLYMOUTH AGRI-| 


The old officers were re-elected, 
harmoniously | 





the committee were no less astonished than grati- 
| fied in noting the rapid growth of forest wees on a 
‘soil so totally exhausted of all vegetable matter 
that no herbage could exist. 

If he is a “benefactor of mankind who causes 
| two blades of grass to grow where but one grew 
before,” how much more of a benefactor of his race 
|is he who causes more than one thousand forest 


as the sands on the «deserts of Arabia. The eom- 
/mittee are of the opinion that the results of these 
| experiments alone, if rightly appreciated, are worth 
| more to the County of Plymouth than all the pre- 
miums ever awarded by the Society, as they estab- 
| lish the fact that certain kinds of forest trees can 
| be advantageously raised on the most sterile soil, 
And how many thousand acres of sandy plains and 
| barren hills are there in the county, that for a se- 
|ries of years have made the poor owners who have 
attempted to cultivate them, poorer still! The 
rapid destruction of our forests by “ the woodman’s 

| axe,” caused by the increasing demand for fuel and 
lumber, as the country increases in population, in 
| steamboats and railroads, must make it obvious to 
every reflecting mind, that it is high time and of 
the utmost importance, to propagate, preserve and 
protect our forests; that there is no investment so 
safe, and no reward so sure. For, whilst in many 


cultivated Jands have decreased in value at least 
one-third, yet during the same period, our wood- 
lands have steadily advanced, and now command 
more than twice as much. 

Although the committee believe they cannot too 
strenuously urge the planting of forest trees on ex- 
hausted and barren fields, yet they cannot but dep- 
recate the mistaken policy that has rendered so 
many of those fields sterile. A key to the grand 


the remarks of one of the competitors for these 

premiums. In describing his lots, which are near- 

ly two miles from the homestead, he says— 
“This lot was first plowed about fifty years ago, 


pable of cultivation, whether near or remote from 
the owner’s buildings,” &c, “ Lot No. 3, is a hard, 
husky, stoney soil, first plowed about fifty years 
ago; has been exhausted by continual mowing and 
tillage, with little manure, it being far from the own- 
er’s barn,” 

“ Our fathers did so before us,” but their drafts 
were drawn on a virgin soil, rich in the accumula- 
ted vegetable and alluvial deposits of ages. For a 
time, those drafts were honored with bounteous 
harvests, but the miserly cultivator, failing to cancel | 
the debt with manure or its equivalent, his dy alts | 
have at length been protested. Mother earth can 
not be cheated with impunity, and no one shouk 1 
attempt it, unless he can subscribe to the doctrine | 
of the poet— 

“ And sure the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat.” 

As like produces like in the animal creation, so 
little produces little in the vegetable world ; and if 
you attempt to stint her in the food necessary to) 
bring vegetation to perfection, dame Nature will 
show proper resentment in giving you the dwarfs 
instead of the giants of the vegetable kingdom. 

Respectfully submitted, in behalf of the Com- 
mittee, HORACE COLLAMORE. 


[We shall continue the publication of the re- 
ports in our next. } 





(GTransplanting may yet be ‘done. 


parts of the country, within the last half century, | 


secret why they are so, we think may be found in) 


when it was thought best to subdue all wood lots, ca- | 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Nov. 1, 1845. 
Nath’! D. Hubbard, Boston, Doyenne Gris Pears. 
E. M. Richards, Dedham, late seedling Peaches, 
( worthless.) 
Josiah Stickney, extra fine Pound Pears, and 
yellow Bellflower Apples. 
Capt. J. Lovett, 2d, Beverly, Pears—Maria Lou- 
ise, Seckel, Fig of Naples. 
George Walsh, Buffum, St. Michael, and other 
Pears. For the Committee, 
S. Waker, Chm'n. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Saturday, Oct, 25, 1845.—It gave us great plea- 
sure to have an opportunity to compare and exam- 
ine a very superior and large lot of specimens of 
Apples politely sent to the Society by Messrs. Geo. 


Olinstead, E. W. Bull, Samuel Lyman, Joseph 
Spencer, Geo. 8S. Spencer, Thos. Skinner, D. Car- 


rington, J. Thompson, Ashbel Olmstead, Sherman 
Cowles, A. Case, J. Kilbourn, and Capt. Pitkin, of 
Hartford, and its vicinity. The committee pro- 
ceeded today to compare and taste the truit, which 
they found in good order, and a part of excellent 
quality. We refrain from going into details at the 
present—but when we shall have tested the re- 
spective quality of each variety, the donors may 
expect to receive our report on the specimens in 
_ their present state, 
| We also received a rich display of fruits from 
|S. G. Perkins, Esq., by his gardener, Mr Roberts. 
| Among the Pears we noticed of extra size and 
| great beauty, St. Michael, Dix, Beurre Diel, Marie 
Louise, Winter Nelis, Glout Morceau, St, Germain, 
_ Monsieur le Cure, Passe Colmar, Winter St. Mi- 
chael, &c. 

The President of the Society presented fine spe- 
}cimens of the Bezi de la Motte, Sieulle, Epine 
| Dumas, Beurre Anjou, Countess de Lunay, &e. 
| By Dr. Warren, Hubbardston Nonsuch Apples 
|and Beurre Diel Pears. 
| N. Crocker, Roxbury, very fine specimens of 
| Van Mons Leon Le Clere Pears. 
| E. Brown, Lynn, Pear (?) poor. 
| Henry Rice, Apples—No. 1, Wales, (?) No. 2 
_ good, name not known ; No. 3, Hubbardston Non- 
| such. 
| $&. Downer, jr., Lewis Pears. 
| §. Pond, large Quinces. 
| Isaac Taber, New Bedford, fine Easter Beurre 

| Pears. 
| H. Vandine, Passe Colmar Pears, 

Geo. Walsh, Winter Nelis, St. Michael, and Buf- 
| fum Pears. 

Samuel Walker, Roxbury, Madotte, (wortliless,) 
Duchesse d’ Angouleme, and Figue Pears. 
| For the Committee, 
S. Warker, Chm’n. 

American hemp is now exported to Scotland 
| where it is used instead of flax, in the manufacture 
| of certain kinds of goods, and where a new process 
| has been discovered for softening the article prior 
to its being spun. Very fine and white goods are 
made of it, as well as bonnets and paper. 

For the Sick.—The following recipe is for a mess 
which is very grateful to the sick: ‘Take a dessert 
spoonful of sago, boil it in a pint of water to a jel- 
ly, add a tea-cup of cream, boil it again; beat up 
one egg very light, and pour the sago cream ou 
hot: sugar and nutmeg to your taste.—.dm. Far. 
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From Colman’s European Agriculture. 


SMITHFIELD MARKET. 
(Continued.) 

The second great cause of the improvement of 
stock in Smithfield market, is the improvement of 
the husbandry of the country, particularly by the 
introduction of what is called the alternate system 
of husbandry, and the cultivation of green crops. 
The cultivation of turnips and swedes is compara- 
tively modern; and perhaps no single circumstance 
has effected so great an improvement in the agri- 
cultural condition of the country. Formerly, cat- 
tle were fitted, if fatted at all, upon grass and hay ; 
the store stock were wintered upon straw, and came 
to the spring in such a condition that the greater 
part of the summer was required to recover what 
they had lost in the winter, Now, the introduc- 
tion of the artificial grasses, clover, and rye-grass, 
the growing of vetches, rape, turnips, swedes, car- 
rots, and mangel-wurzel, and the use of oil-cake, 
have multiplied in an extraordinary manner the re- 
sources of the farmer; and the practice of folding 
his sheep and stall-feeding his fitting beasts, give 
him a command of feed, and, if I may so say, such 
a control over the season, that the results are most 
remarkable in the supply of the market, at all sea- 
sons of the year, with animals of the finest descrip- 
tion. 

I may be inquired of, what I think of the Eng- 
lish meats. The fatness of the beef and mutton 
is most remarkable. I have seen single beasts in 
the United States as fat as any I have seen here; 
but these are comparatively rare exceptions ; and 
here the genera! character of the beasts and sheep 
is, in this respect, most striking. It would, how- 
ever, I feur, be hopeless to attempt to persnade an 
Englishman of that which is my honest conviction 
—that our meats are sweeter to the taste than those 
which T have eaten here. Our poultry is incom- 
parably better. An Englishman will be likely to 
set this down as mere prejudice, which it possibly 
may be, for who can escape such prejudices, or be 
fully conscious of them when they exist ?—but I 
believe it is not prejudice, but Indian corn, (the 
grain upon which our animals are fatted,) which 
gives to their meat a peculiar sweetness, which is 
not produced by other feed. Our beef animals are 
not killed until from five to seven years old, and 
our sheep seldom until three yeurs old. Here, 
sheep are killed at about fifteen months, and beasts 
at two years and upwards. The flesh of these 
young animals is wanting in that consistency which 


more age would give, though an extreme on the | 


other side, and the hard-working of our oxen anti] 
eight and ten years old, is liable to give a tough- 


ness to the meat, which would not be found if  fat- | 
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: ————— 
refer particularly to its size, aptitude to fatten, early 


maturity, symmetry, and beauty. Of the milking 
and dairy jwoperties of their stock, I shall speak 
hereafier. 

I must include, likewise, in my commendation, 
their horses—working, carriage, pleasure, and race- 
horses, It could searcely be expected to be other- 
wise. The highest degree of skill has been con- 
icentrated upon these objects; and this skill bas 
been stimulated by premiums of the most honora- 
ble and liberal character, and by expenditures ab- 
solutely enormous. The splendid and magnificent 
premiums of gold and silver plate for successful 
| competition, which one sees on the tables and side- 
boards of the forturate winners all over the coun- 
try, and which are exhibited with an honest pride, 
while they display the highest triumphs of artisti- 
cal skill and taste, serve only to fan the flame which 
they enkindle, and to quicken an ambition, which 
never can be quiet while a more distant point re- 
mains to be attained. How happy would it be for 
the world, if human ambition were always direct- 
ed to objects so innocent and commendable; to 
purposes which benefit, instead of those which 
curse the world ; to the triumphs of genius, indus- 
try, and science, over the elements of nature, in- 
stead of the bloody conquests of power, avarice, and 
despotism, over human comfort, liberty, and life! 


Smithfield by Night.—Smithfield by night, and in 
a dark night, presents a most extraordinary scene, 
which, though I have witnessed it, it would be very 
difficult for me adequately to describe. A large 
| proportion of the stock arrive in the neighborhood 
of London either on Saturday or early on Sunday ; 
where they are fed in the fields, or the extensive 
lairs prepared for their reception, ‘These lairs, es- 
pecially Lacock’s at Islington, are well worth a 
visit, being composed of open yards and most exten- 
sive sheds, covering fourteen acres of ground, fur- 
nished with watering troughs and mangers, and 
divided into different compartments. Here the 
farmer or drover is supplied with hay or straw for 
| his stock, not by the day or night, but by the truss, 
ithe hay which is sold in London being always put 
‘up and tied in bundles of 56-pounds each—cer- 
tainly an excellent arrangement, which, while it 
' prevents all temptations to waste, requires a pur- 
chaser to pay only for that which he has. The 
cattle here get a little ‘rest and refreshment in these 
stalls after their long journeys; and here they are 
visited by the salesmen preparatory to their appear- 
ance in the market on Monday. About midnight, 
the different detachments, almost treading upon 
the heels of each other, begin to make their way to 
the place of rendezvons through the winding streets 
‘of this wilderness of houses, and enter the great 
inarket-place hy different and opposite avenues, 














ted at an earlier, though not a very early, period. | and, like hostile parties, often meet each other in 
If price is to be taken as a correct index of quali-| the very centre. Then comes the conflict: the 
ty, then it will be found that the beef of the small | driving of so many thousand of sheep into their 
West Highland cattle, and the mutton of the Welsh several pens ; the assorting and tying up, or arrang- 
sheep, are decidedly superior to any other, the pri- | ing, so many thousand of cattle, driven into a state 
ces which they command being always higher than | of terror and frenzy by the men and dogs; the 
others. The smaller size, and the better intermix- struggles of the different owners or drovers to keep 
ture of lean and fat meat which they present, ren-! their own and prevent their intermingling with oth- 
der them more convenient for family dishes, and | ers; the sounds of the heavy blows over the heads, 
and more attractive than those immense rumps of} and horns, and sides, of the poor crazed animals; 
beef, and saddles and legs of mutton, covered with | the shrieks of the men; the yelling and barking of 
an inordinate thickness of fat, which, by their gross- | hundreds of dogs, who look after the sheep and 
ness, repel any but the most inverate epicure—the | cattle with a ferocity perfectly terrific, and a sagac- 
animal who seems to live only to eat. lity almost human; the bellowing of the cattle, and 

My conviction is, that there is no agricultural | the bleating of the calves; forming, if the expres- 
improvement in England so great and striking as | sion is allowable, a concert of discordant sounds 
that which has been effected in their live stock: I| utterly indescribable and hideous ; and in the midst 


of all this confusion, the darting about of hundreds 
of torches, carried in the hand by men looking for 
their cattle and sheep, and seeking to identify their 
_marks—all together present an exhibition for which 
it would certainly be difficult to find a parallel, and 
sufficiently gratifying to the lovers of the pictur- 
esque in human affairs. When the day dawns, 
however, every thing is found in order ; all the dif- 
‘ferent parties at their respective posts ; and the im- 
_mense business is transacted with a despatch, an 
‘efficiency and precision, which are quite remarka- 
ble. 


For the New England Farmer. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 
Mr Breck—The interesting and valuable paiwn- 
| phiet of Mr Teschemacher, on Guano, has suggest- 
jed to me that it may be useful to some of your 
readers, to relate an experiment of iny own. 

I have tried guano, this summer, upon grass, 
vegetables, and young trees. On grass, iis utility 
was donbiful; npon vegetables, it was certain, but 
not important ; on the trees it was very remarkable. 

My house stands so far from the road, that the 
avenue, Which is quite winding, measures ‘om the 
gate, by my house, to the barn, twelve hun ired feet. 
A part of itis over low and very rich land; a much 
larger part over land of medium quality ; and about 
one-tenth of it is over gravel. ‘This gravel is as 
poor, as free from clay, &c. as any I know; and it 
is used for my roads and paths. The avenue has 
a belt, some twentyfive feet wide, on both sides, 
filled with young trees, imported from Liverpool. 
They are the Italian poplar—various oaks and elms, 
the beech, chestnut, lime and ash; and have been 
planted three and four years. I manured the 
ground highly, and did what I-could to make them 
grow, and was satisfied with my success, except on 
the gravel. There more died than elsewhere, and 
those which lived, appeared to be stunted. In the 
summer of ’44, the growth was from two or three 
inches in the oaks to fifteen or eighteen in the pop- 
lars. Last spring, 1 applied guano; and that I 
might know certainly what it did, I guanoed one 
whole side of the avenue, putting nothing on the 
other side. The effect on the trees in the richest 
land was quite perceptible; on those in the land of 
medium quality, it was more important; upon 
those planted in gravel, it was most extraordinary. 
The guanoed trees grew there, belter than in the 
unguanoed land of medium quality, and about as 
well as on the richest unguanoed land; and, 
what is very strange, nearly as well as in the gua- 
noed rich land. The growth was from one to two 
feet in the oaks, to four or five feet in the elms, and 
six feet in the poplars. The leaves, especially of 
the poplars, were full twice as large as on the op- 
posite side of the avenue, where no guano was ap- 
plied, of a much deeper green, and they remained 
on the trees some days longer. The guanoed side 
of the avenue was nearer the gravel pit, and a Jit- 
tle the worse soil of the two. 

I infer from this experiment, that guano is a use- 
ful manure for young trees every where, and on 
dry and poor land, invaluable, and shall practice 
accordingly next year. 

The guano was not put on by measure, nor with 
much care ; nor can I tell exactly how much was 
used. The best estimate I could make waa, that 
from eight to twelve hundred weight was used to 
the acre. It was spread dry on the ground, and 
then dug in, in the last half of May. It was Afri- 
can guano. T. P, 

Roxbury, Oct. 28, 1845, 


| 
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From the Maine Cultivator. 


THE PASTURE. 


Every good farmer wishes for a liberal supply of 
summer food for his live stock of all kinds. ‘The | 
most farmers are, however, very onskilful in their | 
Suppose a farmer | 
has a large pasture of 70 or 80 acres, in which are) cultural papers. 


management of pasture lands. 


[There is this in the following that we like—the 
writer boldly speaks just what he thinks. 
lat least one who will concur with him, 
our friend of the Boston Courier. } 


“SPARE THE BIRDS,” 
Say a large host of se:tbes in the different agri- 
Though the birds destroy, muti- 


and he is 


kept the oxen, sheep, horse, and cows. The ques- i late, and defile the fruit, yet they also eat the insects 


tion might be asked such a farmer, whether he has which destroy the fruit. Henee 


a profitable dairy. 


ply his fumily, in favorable seasons. 
mer Thrill: 


we should spate 


We will suppose he keeps eight | the former, on the principle of “ setting a thief to | 
cows, and makes butter and cheese enough to sup- 
Now, Far- 
will put this man upon a track that) The grubs and wire-worms, though they destroy 
will annual'y put one hundred dollars into his pock- 
et, with a fair prospect of increasing the sum to| crops; therefore, spare the grubs. 


} . o 
catch a thief.” 


But this benevolence should be more expanded 


the crops, also destroy the weeds which choke the 
Canada thistles, 


one hundred and fifty or two hundred dollars. Let! though they choke the crop, also choke mulleins, | 


him sell say two of his poorest cows, and the price | docks, and johnswort, which injure 


of these will well nigh purchase the materials for 


an excellent fence, which will give the remaining 


six cows the exclusive right to fifteen or twenty 
acres. 


We must have one lot which can be shut) proved to be such. 


the crop aiso: 
| therefore, spare the Canada thuistles, 

Jam so heterodox as to differ from others, [| 
am in favor of destroying all depredators that are , 
If they happen to be snakes, 


up to grow while the cows are feeding in the oth-| destroy them; if they are birds, destroy them ; if, 


er. The cows will fill themselves upon grass two} they are insects or noxious weeds, destroy them 
or three inches in height, in a short space of time,| We must take care of our own crops, and show no 


without ranging over a large extent of ground, and 
thus injuring the grass by treading. A good cow 


having a ful! supply of the rich food, will constant-| one be judged by his actions, 


ly yield a liberal profit, But indeed it has been 


said that Jands kept constantly in pasture will be-|him; if a “feathered songster” 
Grass lands will, how- 


come improved iu fertility. 
ever, bind out if not occasionally plowed. 
A farmer canuot invest money more profitably 


partiality to avy intruders or thieves, however hand- 
some their dress or fine their music. 
If a snake kills field 
mice, and does no injury himself in tarn, protect 
eats and defiles 
fruit, and does no good beside—destroy him. And 
however much good he may do in saving the farm 
or fruit crop from insects, if after it is thus saved, 


than in the improvement of his cow pasture. A|he appropriates it all to himself, he has forfeited 


farmer of small 


any additional expense in fencing 
the fertility of his cow pasture. 


capital may turn over an acre or | protection. 
two every year, and sow fresh grass seed, without 


There seems to be a sort of morbid humanity in 


, and thus increase | favor of birds, because they are birds : true human- 

Or he may fence |ity should extend to all animals alike, 
off a portion each year and convert the same totil-| greater merit to be a bird, 
lage, always applying a proper quantity of manure, 


Is it any 
than a toad, snake, or 
lizard? Wiy must the snake be killed and the 


so that the soi! may become improved and not ex-} bird be spared, when both may be equally inno- 


hausted. 


The farmer who manages his cow pas-|cent or equally guilty ? 


Whose fault is it that the 


ture in the best possible manner, may in due time | toad is a toad? why then visit him with the blame 


increase the number of his cows; but there cannot |of what he cannot help? 


be greater folly than to overstock the pasture. 
Rumford, Oct. 1845. J. E.R. 


BEANS. 
It is not loner than a dozen years ago, that the 
field bean only was planted to be pulled and used 
asa dry crop; the garden bean being cultivated 


merely fur the purpose of being used green. Of 
late, however, these practices have been very essen- 


He is not a free agent 
in this matter, A rogue should not escape if he 
has a handsome face, nor an innocent man be pun- 
ished though hook-nosed and hump-backed. 

Let us discriminate. Some birds are our friends, 
and do us good ; others are gross nuisances—let 
them be abated.—X, in Alb. Cult. 





Potatoes, Hay and Apples.—The Salem Gazette 


. ; ‘ suys: “The potato crop, so far as we can learn, is 
tially and happily modified, and we have now our y D ’ 


dry garden beans as well as dry beans from the 
field. Where the former has been used instead of 


the latter, the observation is universal that they re- 
quire a much smaller quantity of pork to give body 
and flaver to them, than is necessary with field 
beans. 


By an analysis of the Kidney bean, it has been 


found to contain 23.6 per cent. ligumen, albumen, 


&c., while the common varieties of the field bean 


not so general a failure as was expected, The sup- 
ply, however, is sufficiently short to keep the prices | 
through the searon above those of former years. | 
They are now, we understand, selling in our mar- 
ket at the unprecedented rate of 75 cents a bushel. 
Hay has fallen rather short; but the increased 
prices make it as good a crop as usual for the far- 
mer who has no worse luck than his neighbor, 


Apples are scarce and high, this year, owing, | 


. = : . : .| probably, to the excessive crop of last year. Oth- 
contain but 11.7—showing a difference in favor of | a I ’ 


the former of more than 100 per cent. 


It should 


er fruits have been very abundant and excellent.” | 


be remarked, however, that this preponderance is Siiianiteea Wak Dern 


somewhat lessened by an excess of some of the 
other nutritious principles contained in the latter.| very far below an average. 


—Maine Cult. 











The wheat crop in England is now known to be | 
The turnip crop is | 
|threatened with a distemper like the potato plague. 
The Liverpool Times sums upa review as follows : 


It is stated that a farmer in Danvers raised the “It is too certain that the total produce of the king- | 
present season, on 7 acres of land, 3000 bushels of dom must be regarded as short of usual years, and 


onions! Panvers is as renowned for onions as Bev- 
erly is for beans. 


a steady rise in the value of bread-stuffs must be | 
| expected.” 


We know | 


-| 


Let coon 


The Potato. — The dunetionn Institute, at its nets 
session in New York, passed the following resolu- 
tion ; 
Resolved, That the alarming situation of a great 
part of the world at this time, in consequence of 
the disease called the rot in potatoes, requires the 
most aetive, prompt, and untiring exertions of all 
the producers of this most important vegetable, to 
subdue if possible the frightful ravages of this dis- 
ease, and to prove, by successful experiment, that 
the country which originally produced this invalua- 
ble root, one of the most sustaining sources of sub- 
| elses ‘nce to the population of Europe as well as our 
/own country, can provide a remedy to prevent its 
extinetion. 


| Soaked Corn for Horses.—One of * the most suc- 
| cessful and judicious farmers in the vicinage of 
| Baltimore, effects a saving of from one-thir:! to one- 
half his corn, by soaking it thoroughly before feed- 
ling. His method is this: Two casks are placed 
in his cellar, where there is no danger from frost, 
land filled to the chime with earsof corn. He then 
| pours on water till the vessels are filled. When 
| we +I] soaked, the corn is fed to the horses, a:] when 
the contents of one cask are consumed, it is again 
| filled, and the horses fed from the other.—-Maine 
Cult. 


|. 


Planting Chestnuts.—The rapid growth of the 
chestnut, the excellence of its timber, and its fine 
ornamental appearance, render it a desirable object 
of cultivation. The fruit which it produces, too, 
is not the least consideration. 

Many, however, who attempt raising the trees, 

partially or wholly fail in causing the seeds to ger- 
minate. This is usually owing to the seeds be- 
|coming dry before they are planted. A few days 
of exposure to dry air is sufficient to prevent their 
growing. Hence, as soon as they are taken from 
ithe tree, they should be planted, or mixed with 
moist sand till planted, They should not be cov- 
ered more than an inch and a half deep, if the soil 
\is heavy, nor more than two inches if it is light; 
| but a still better way is to plant them only half that 
depth, and then spread on a thin covering, say an 
inch, of rotten leaves.— Alb. Cult. 








Destroying Alders and other Bushes. —I noticed 
in your August number, the article on “ Killing 
Alders,” and your invitation to others for facts on 
that subject. 
| Mr Jefferson somewhere suggests the importance 
j and utility of perpetuating the experience of old 

men; and agriculturists depend so much upon 
fang for what they do, that I am induced to state 
| my own experience on this subject, 

In the town of Salem, Washington co., N. Y., 

| where I have resided for more than forty years, I 
|have been in the habit yearly of cutting all kinds 
of brush that sprout in open and cleared fielde, 
| This has been done in the months either of July or 
, August, in the old of the moon, when the sign is 
\in the heart; and when it has been done on the 
| day the moon changed, but before the change, the 
sign being in the heart, it has never failed, to my 
‘recollection, to destroy the brush.—John Crary, in 
Alb. Cult. 
| [This is worthy of record as being the experi- 
j ence of an old man ; but in recording it, we would 
not have it supposed that we agree with his notion 
of the moon’s agency in the matter of destroying 
the bushes. ‘That notion is sheer moonshine, and 
“ nothing else.” —V. E. Far. | 
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Boston, Waseowes; Nov. 5, 1845. 


BARREN SOILS WITH FOREST 
TREES. 


It will be seen by the report of the Committee on Im- 
provements, of the Plymouth Co. Agricultural Society, 
copied on another page, that the Society's premium of 
$50, for plantations of forest trees, has been awarded to 
Rev. Morrill Allen, of Pembroke, who within a few 
years, has stocked nearly ten acres of sterile land with 








PLANTING 


valuable forest trees, which the committve represent as 
being in a thrifly state. 

Among the well-directed premiums of this Society, 
none are of more importance than those for the cultiva- 
tion of useful forest trees; and it is creditable to the 
Society that they have appropriated to this object a lib- 
eral portion of their funds, and not in vain. 

The success of the two successful competitors—Mr 
Allen and Mr Keith—will, we trust, stimulate others to 
follow their example. According to the report of the 
committee, none need despair of success on account of 
the poverty of their soil, for the land upon which both 
of the above-named gentlemen have secured a thrifty 
growth of forest trees, is described as being 6o barren as 
hardly to allow any herbage to exist. 

What is said in the report of the importance of grow- 
ing forest trees, is just and worthy the serious conside- 
ration of all farmers, as well for their own interests as 
for the interests of those who are to succeed them. 
Without this provident care of woodlots, the time will 
come—and it may not be far distant—when a scarcity of 
wood for fuel and lumber will exist among us. The in- 
creasing use and extension of steam power alone, wil| 
contribute much in creating such a scarcity. 


We think, with the committee, that the gentlemen 
who have made the successful experiments in growing 
forest trees on land of almost worthless quality, are de- 
serving, not only the premiums which have been award- 
ed them, but much credit for their perseverance and ex- 
ample,—and it would be well for those who have acres 
in their possession now producing nothing, and which 
perhaps have been deemed incapable of producing any 
thing of value, if they would take courage from the suc- 
cess of the Plymouth farmers, and at once set about 
stocking such acres with forest trees, and thus not only 
increase the value of their estates, but provide for the 
wants of coming generations, who, while they reap the 
advantages of the works of their ancestors, will be grate- 
ful for their provident care for the welfare of their suc- 
cessors. ‘True, our forefathers did not, so far as we are 
aware, plant forest trees for our benefit: they did not 
anticipate, probably, that our supply would so soon be 
likely to fail: but they planted fruit trees for our benefit, 
and in common justice, to say nothing of benevolence, 
we ought, as we can anticipate the wants, to plant for 
the benefit of posterity. 

We hope to see a detailed account of the processes 
pursued by Mr Allen and Mr Keith, and shall be happy 
to publish their statements. 





iG It is gratifying to witness the increasing interest 
manifested, not only by farmers, but others, in agricul- 
tural exhibitions. From the accounts which we have 
read of the agricultural shows of this fall, the exhibi- 
tions, generally, appear to have been in themselves, 
more than usually excellent, and to have attracted an 


| uncommonly large concourse of spectators from the vi- 
| cinity in which they have been held. The importance 


| 


of agriculture is beginning to be more justly apprecia- 
ted among the masses, and a spirit of inquiry is begin. | 
ning to be kindled among the farmers themselves, which 
augurs well for the cause of Lee improvement. | 


BOUSSINGAULT ON COMPOSTING, &c. 


Mr Editor—in a review of Boussingault’s “ Rural | 
Economy,’ by a correspondent, in your paper a few 


weeks since, there is the following paragraph : | 
| 
* Our author is strongly opposed, and we think with | 


reason, to the frequent turning of manure heaps and the | 
rotting of dung, and looks upon the making of compost | 
as but a mere dilution of manure—only rendering a 
small quantity more easy of equal distribution over | 
large surface, with some loss of strength and some addi 
tional cost. Many would disagree with him on this last | 
point, and might adduce pretty good arguments in favor 
of composting, even admitting in some degree his own 
doctrine.” 

I have not yet read Boussingau!t’s work, but I will 
venture the opinion that if his doctrine relative to com- 
posting, as stated in the above extract, be a fair speci- 
men of his views upon rural matters generally, then his 
work is ill calculated to teach our farmers any valuable 
Jessons in ‘‘ rural economy.” 

We take, say 50 loads of barnyard manure, and by 
composting with peat, we make, say 150 loads. What 
farmer can be made to believe that these 150 loads of 
compost are not more valuable for his use than the 50 
loada of unmixed manure ?—or that the process does not 
pay a good profit on its cost? Indeed, the wisdom and 
advantages of the measure are so apparent, even without 
adducing practical results in its support, that it seems to 
me almost idle to attempt to show that composting is 
not injudicious and unprofitable. Surely, if the French 
author had been aware of the benefit which our New 
England farmers derive from composting, he could not 
have spoken of the practice as being of doubtful econo- 
my. ‘This is a measure in our husbandry upon which, 
happily, it is unnecessary to theorize as to its wisdom ; 
for any amount of evidence from the practical working 
of the course can be adduced, serving to show that com- 
posting is not only a judicious piece of policy, but one 
of the first—I was about to say the very first—essential 
in * rural economy” with us. 

I see further by your correspondent's review, that 
Boussingault advocates the application of manure in an 
unfermented state. His own experiments have led him 
to believe that such application is the best and most ad- 
visable. Now, I have somewhere seen it stated that 
Boussingault’s farm is a stiff clay soil—and in such a soil 
it is highly probable that the application of manure un- 
fermented, would be the most efficacious and proper ; 
but it does not follow that on soils of a different charac- 
ter such application of manure would be as judicious or 
as beneficial—and the general experience of farmers, I 
believe, goes to prove that it would not. I will only 
add on this point, that when the vines of potatues, the 
stalks of corn, and the straze of grain, shall become more 
valuable than the potatoes, the corn, and the grain them- 
selves, and weeds thrifty and abundant shall be desira- 
ble among our crops, then, (no doubt,) the application of 
manure in an unmixed and unfermented state, will come 
into general use and favor—and not till then. 

Boussingault, (as I have learned from a notice of his 
work in an English journal,) esteemns “ barn-yard ma- 
nure as the most valuable of all manures.” Before I 
could assent to this estimation, 1 should, at least, need 
to understand what is meant by “ barn-yard manure.” 
This, (with us, at least,) is not an article of uniform val- 








ue or composition. Corn-butts and coarse litter usually 


{ form a considerable part of it—and these, I presume, are 
not to be estimated as of equal value with pure dung. 
If it was to this latter article alone, or combining urine, 
that Boussingault referred, then he estimation, I pre- 
sume, accords with that of the great majority of practi- 
cal farmers, the world over,—though the excrements of 
both hogs and humans, are not, perhaps, as manure, to 


| be classed as inferior to the dung of the barn-yard. But 
| what, pray, do the advocates of guano—* the most high- 


ily concentrated of all munures''—say to Boussingault's 
estimation, as above stated? Is guano—the far-famed, 
highly extolled, wonder-working guano—to be put down 
as less valuable than cattle ordure ?—and this, too, by an 
| acknowledged philosopher, a master of chemistry, and 
a practical farmer, * to boot.” Had Boussingault in- 
vestigated the claims of guano to being the ‘* most valu- 
able of all manures,"’ and did he find those claims lack- 
ing support? AsJ have not read his book, I cannet 
answer these queries—but if he did institute a eompari- 
son to ascertain the value of guano against barn-yard 
manure, | should be gratified to be informed of the re- 
sults in detail: if he did not, then he is guilty of giving 
the “ universal fertilizer’ the cold cut. 
Respectfully, 
Perer Quint. 

> We advise Mr “ Quint” to purchase Boussingault's 
“ Rural Economy’’—(the price is $1 75)—and give it 
a thorough perusal : we can assure him that he will find 
in it nore good wheat than chaff, and be led to quite a 
different opinion of the character of the work, from that 
which he may have formed from the meagre notices of 
it which he has read.—Ep. 





Essay on Guano, or Binv Manure—by J. E. Tes- 
chemacher. Since the first importation of Guano into 
this country, we have often desired to see some simple 
and correct acconnt of its wonderful power and singular 
properties. 

All the accounts which have hitherto appeared, so far 
as we know, have come from abroad, and many of them 
abounding with chemical analyses and technical terms, 
ill adapted to the wants of the practical farmer. We 
are happy to find in this pamphlet, a¢learly written and 
concise statement of facts. This ig just what we need. 

The author, who is one of our citizens, has given us 
the results of experiments with this manure, made by 
himse!f, during the last three years. He prefaces his 
Essay with some remarks on manures in general; then 
gives the true ingredients of various seeds, and also of 
guano, showing that they are composed of the same, and 
therefore that the latter is well adapted to produce the 
former. He next gives us the value of different kinds 
of guano, [deduced from his own analyses,) and then 
follows the practical application of it in agriculture and 
horticulture. The treatise closes with some “ genera} 
remarks,’ which are well worth attentive perusal. 

An account of the application of guano to grass land, 
overrun with sorrel, iscertainly very singular. Immense 
quantities of this manure are used in Great Britain, 
which shows plainly what our friends on the other side 
of the water think of it. The Essay is handsomely 
printed on good paper, and for sale at the counter of 
Saxton & Kelt, 133 Washington street.—Mail. 


The Essay may also be had at the N. E. Farmer office. 
Price, 25 cents. 





Remember that leaves of trees make good litter 
and good manure—and that now is the time to secure 
them for these important uses. 

A man in Yarmouth gathered, this season, from a sin- 
gle rod of land, over two bushels of cranberries. 
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THERMOMETRICAL., 

Reportedtorthe New England Farmer. 

Range of the The: mometer at the Giardevof the proprietor 
of the New Eugland Farmer, Brighton, Mase in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, tothe week ending Novy, 2. 





P.M. | Wind. 





Nov. 1845. | 7.A.M. | 12, M. 15, 
Monday, wv, w ff & Tw} SG. 
Tuesday, 28 46 66 59 E. 
Wednesday, 29 53 67 | 68 | E. 
Thursday, 30 57 | 70 | 63 | N. W 
Friday, a1 @ 56 62 | E. 
Saturday, ‘|; | 68 | 60 Ss. W. 
Sunday, 2] 55 54 63 | BE. 








BRIGH'TON MARKI’T.—Monvar, Nov. 3, 1845. 
Reported for the N. E. Farmer. 

At market 3500 Beef Cattle, 1450 Stores, 3000 Sheep | 
and 1025 Swine. Several hundred Beef Cattle and | 
Stores, and 350 Swine were reported last week. More | 
than half the Beef Cattle and Stores remain unsold, at | 
the close of the market Monday night. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —We reduce our quotations to 
conform to sales: Extra $4,50. First quality $4,00 a 
4,25 Second quality $3,75 24,00. Third quality $2,75 | 
a 3,75. 

Barrelling Cattle.—Last week's prices not sustained: 
Mess $3,25. No. 1 $2,75. We are informed there is 
a great scarcity of barrels. 

Stores—Yearlings $547; two years old $7 a 14; 
three years old $15 a 24. 

Sheep.—Sales from 75c. to $1,88. 

Swine.—Large selected Barrows 41-2. One choice 
lot to peddle 35 1-4 and 41-4. Other lots 3a4. At re- 
tail from 3 1-2 to 5. 














WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 00 a2 25 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to 10c.—Southern,8 
a9c. Flax Seed. $150 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb, 
Canary Seed, $2 25 a 250 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00. 


GRAIN. The receipts of Corn and Oats during the past 
week, rather exceeds 100,000 bushels; Rye, none of any 
consequence in the market. 

Corn—Nor'thern, new, bushel 70 a 00—Southern, rouna 
yellow, 68 » 69—Southern flat yellow, 65 a 67—do. do. 
white 65 a 66--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 30 a 82—do. Southern, 00 a 00 —Oats 
Southern, 41 a 43— Northern do. 00 to 00—Beans, per 
bushel 0 0° a 0 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 32 a 35—-Bran, 
00 a 00. 


FLOUR. The past week has been one of considerable 
activity, but towards the close, holders were more disposed 
to sell, and buyers apparently Jess inclined to extend their 
operations. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, 80 00 a5 57 
—do. wharf, 8000 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philade!phia do. 4 mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low l’d new 30 00 a 5 62—Alexandria, wharf, 0 00 a 5 62 
—Georgetown, 3000 a 5 87—Extra do. 625 a 0 00—Rich- 
mond Canal,$0 00a0 00—do, City, $600 a 6 12—Peters- 
burgh, City, $0 00 a 6 75 —do. Country $0 00 a 5 75—Gene- 
see, common, cash, 85 75 a 5 87— do fancy brands, 86 00 
a 625—Ohio via Canal, 85 62 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, 
cash 30 00a000. Rye, $4 00 a 4 25—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$3 25 a 0 00. 

PROVISIONS. During the past week there has heen 
a good deal of activity in the market, without producing any 
alterations on prices. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $9 00 2 950—Navy—88 25 a 
8 75.—No. 1, 30 00 2 0 00—do Prime $5 50 3 6 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bhi. $15 00 a 00 00—do Clear 814 50 a 1475 
do. Mess, $13 50 a 13 75—do Prime $10 75 a 11 00—do Mess 
from other States,— a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 0002000 —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, ship’nz, 125 a 14—do store, uninspected, 13 a 15—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 1s—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. $$ a 9 —do 
South and Western, 8 a 9— Hams, Boston, 8 a 9 — 
Southern and Western, 0 a 0O—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
7 a 8—do new milk, 74.40. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shal! not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad. 
val. All whereof the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

We have no change to notice in the market for this arti- 
cle during the past week. Sales have been light, and con- 
fined to lots to meet the immediate demands of manufactu- 
rers. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 40 a 45 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood,do 37 a 40--Do. 3-4 do 34 a 35—Do. 1-2do 
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washed, 20 a 22-~Do. unwashed, 10a 15--Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10—- 


do. do. picked, 10 a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 | 
a 33——No. 1 do. do. do, 30 u 32—No. 2 do do do 23 a 25— | 


No. 3 do do do 14 a 17. 
HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 
ist sort Mass. 1844, |b. 14a 16 ; 2d doOaod. 


HAY, 20 to 21 per ton— Eastern Screwed 817 to 18. 
EGGS, 15 to 13. 








SUPERB DUTCH BULBS. 


lowing : 


shade and color, viz. Porcelain Blue, light Blue, dark Blue, 
black Blue ; Rose, Pink, Crimson, White, White with Pur- 
ple, Red, and yellow eyes; Yellow, Straw color, &c. 

20 varieties of Polyanthus Narcissus. 


In do Single and double Narcissus. 

20 do Martagon and other Lilies. 

25 do Superfine Double Anemones. 

25 do do Ranunculus. 

10 do Crocus. 

25 do English, Spanish and Persian Iris Snow 


Drops; Double and Single Jonquilles; Double and Single 
Crown Imperials; Double and Single Tulips ; superb flo- 
rists flowers ; Double Early Parrot, &c. in great variety. 

Also, a great variety of miscellaneous Mower Roots, too 
numernus to mention. 

The roots are in fine order and extra Jarge size and much 
superior to common Auction Bulbs 

Catalogues are ready for distribution and may be had 
gratis, at Breck & Co's Horticultural and Agricultural 
Warehouse, No. 51 and 52 North Market street, up stairs. 

Nov. 4. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


KENRICk’S NURSERIES, 
NONANTUM HILL, NEWTON, NEAR BOSTON 


Fruit, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 

Green House Plants, &c. &c. Descriptive 

Catalogues will he sent gratis to all who apply. 

Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Nec- 

tarine ‘Trees, a great variety of all superior 

kinds; Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Franconia and other 
Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c. 

Urnamental Trees of the most beautiful hardy kinds, in- 
cluding Limes or Lindens, Sycamores—Tyrol or Scotch 
Larch, Silver Leaved Abele, Horse Chestnuts, Elms, Weep- 
ing Willows, Magnolia or Umbrella Tree, Tulip Tree, La- 
burnum, Mountain Ash, Purple Beech and Evergreen Trees, 
&c. Shrubs, Everblooming Roses, Peonies, Dahlias, &c. 
Also Cactuses, Verbennas, and other most showy Green 
House Plants. 

15,000 Peach Trees, of the most superior and productive 
kinas, for orchards, for supply of our markets. 

1,500 Vines raised in pots from single eyes, of the Black 
Hamburg and other superior Grapes, including several new 
kinds, from the London Horticultural Socieiy, recorded last 
spring. 

PWaltten orders addressed by mail to the sbbscriber will be 
promptly executed, and Trees and Plants will be well pack- 
ed in mats and moss, when ordered for distant places, and 
delivered at the depot or shipped in Boston, without charge 
for transportation to the city. Orders left with Messrs. JO- 
SEPH BRECK & CO., at the New England Agricultural 
Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, Boston; Johu G. 
Locke, Lowell, or Eliphalet Wheeler, Framingham, shall 
receive the samne prompt attention. 

All orders left with the several authorized agents in Bos- 
ton, should be directed particularly to 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 28. 








FRUIT TREES. 


The subscribers offer for sale a great variety 
of FRUIT TREES, ornamental Plants and 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have received a col- | 
lection of very fine Dutch Bulbous Roots, the best | 
that could be obtained in Holland including the fol- | 


100 varieties of Double and Single Hyacinths of every | 





PRINCE’S LINNZ.AN BOTANIC GARDENS AND 
NURSERIES, 
FLusnine, NEAR New York. 

The Great Original Establishment. 
This Nursery Establishment is the largest in 
the Union, covering nearly 60 acres, and compri- 
| sing the most extensive and select collection of 
| 
| 





FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES and 

PLANTS ever offered to the public, among 
which are more than 500 varieties of new and rare fruits, 
and about 1000 varieties of rare Fiowering Shrulys and Ro- 
| ses, which are no where else to be found in America. The 
new descriptive Catalogues with precise descriptions and 
directions for culture, and with reduced prices, will be sent 
to every post paid applicant, and orders will be executed 
with that accuracy and dispatch which characterises the 


whole establishment. 
WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO. 





i 


_ Sept. 23, 1845. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY ! 





' 
| 
| The subscriber offers for sale at the Cam- 


bridge Port Nursery, all of the new and most 
approved kinds of Apple, Plum, Pear and Cherry 
Trees; Grape Vines of all varieties, Raspber- 
ries, &c. Also, 10,000 Cherry Stocks, 
Also, 5000 extra sized PEAR and PLUM TREES 
of the most approved varieties; they have mostly borne 


fruit. 
SAMUEL POND. 
Cambridgeport, Sept. 20,1845. 
FARM FUR SALE. 


A Farm in Medfield, formerly owned and improved by 
Capt. William Peters. Said Farm is pleasautly situated 


| near the centre of the village, upon the main road to Hart- 


ford, and is passed by several daily stages. i: consists of 
about 65 acres of excellent Land, under good cuitivation, is 
well watered and fenced, and of remarkable easy tillage. 
The house is large and most thoroughly built, and the barns 
and other out buildings are convenient and in good repair. 
There are many Fruit Trees of the best kinds, most of 
which are grafted and iu full bearing. 

Also, atwo story Dwelling House, in good repair, with 
an excellent garden and fruit trees nearly opposite the above, 
and a large Pasture and an Orchard within a short distance. 

The whole or part of the above estate will be sold on rea- 
sonable terms. 

For further information apply to the editor of this paper, 
to Elias Phinney, Esq., Lexington, or to the subscriber on 
the premises. CHARLES C. SEWALL. 

Medfield, Sept. 23, 1845. 

Guano! Guano! 

Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 20 
tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 
of the first chemists of this mage and pronounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care- 
fully analyzed, and found to be a splendid article, and very 
superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
sale by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,5i and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 

Boston, March 26, 1845. 








HERDS GRASS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 

The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine 
HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foul 
seed, which they can confidently recommen: to farmers for 
August sowing. Also, their usual supply of good GRASS 
SEED, of all kinds. JOSEPH BRECK &. CO. 

Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs. 
WANTED, 
A situation as Gardener, by a man who thoroughly un- 





Bulbous Roots, embracing Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
Apple, Peach, Apricot and Quince in all the 
choice varieties. Also, Currants, Gooscherries, 
Raspberries, Grape Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Pinks, 
Carnations, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
No. 51 and 52 N. Market Street. 
Boston, Oct. 1, 1845. 
ESSAY ON GUANO. 

For sale at Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Tesche- 
macher’s Essay on Guano,—describing its properties and 
the best methods of its application in Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture, with the value of importations trom different local- 
ities; founded on actual analyses, and on personal experi- 
ments upon numerous kinds of trees, vegetables, flowers, &. 
Price 25 cents. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
Boston, Nov. 4. 

FARMERS’ ALMANACK FOR 1846. 
For sale at the N. E. Farmer Office, Toomas’s ALManac 
for 1846, by the hundred or dozen. 











32 a 33--1-4 and common do 29 a 31 — Smyrna Sheep, 





Boston, Noy. 4. 


derstands his business: would have no objections to con- 
duct a small Farm, if required. Inquire at this office. 

Sept. 10. tf. Bere 

GEDDES’S HARROW. 

This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 

on all other kinds, is for sale at the N. England Agricultural 


Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, by 
May 21. J. BRECK & CO, 


BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECON OMY. 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy}; Price $1,75. Down- 
ing’s Book of Fruits ; price $1,75. Stable Keeper’s Com- 
panion; price $1.00. Also, a general assortment of AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKS. : ‘ 
Boston, Sept, 10, 1846 JOS. BRECK & CO. 
_— or WANTED, 


A situation by a Gardener. who has good recommenda- 
tions. Gentlemen about making improvements in their 
rounds will do well by employing him, Apply. at this 
fice. ov. 4, 
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NEW 





MISCBhLANAOUS. 


| 


From a Paper 100 Years Old.—The following 
droll specimen of Yankee wit, appeared in a Prov- 
idence paper: 

T'o be Sold, by Nicholas Branch, at the Refecto- 
ry, west end of the Bridge, Providence - 

Solid Arguments, 
Consisting of Bread, Butter, Cheese, Hams, Eggs, 
Salmon, Meats, Tongue, Oysters, &c., ready cooked. 
Agitations. 
Cider, Vinegar, Salt, Pickles, Sweet Oil, &c. 
« Grievances. 

Pepper Sauce, Mustard, Black Pepper, Cayenne. 
Punishments. 

Wine, Brandy, Gin, Spirits, Bitters, Porter, &c, 
Superfluities. 

Snuff, Tobacco, Cigars. 

N. B.—Any of the above articles to be exchang- 
ed for 

Necessaries, viz : 
French Crowns, Spanish Dollars, Pistareens, 
Cents, Mills, or Bank Bills. 
Credit given for Payments, 
30, 60, or 90 seconds, or as Jong as a man can hold 
his breath. 


Those indebted for Arguments 
Must not be Agitated, 
Nor think ita Grievance, 
If they should meet Punishment 
For calling for such Superfluities, 
And supposing it not Necessary 
To make immediate 


Payment. 


ithe power to extricate itself: 





Fascinating Power of Snakes.—Mr Geo, M. Ful- 
ler, writing from Pomona, 8. C., states, that on the | 
28th ult, he found a large black snake, about six, 
feet long, which had a half-grown rabbit by the | 
head, in the act of swallowing it. The snake w a 
killed, and Mr F. gives this account of what fol- 
lowed : “ As soon as I struck the snake, on look- 
ing back I saw the rabbit coming up, and it stopped 
immediately at the dead snake’s head. I moved it 
away four or five yards with my foot, but it return- 
ed instantly to the snake’s head. I then moved | 
the snake, and the rabbit still pursued it, and J left. | 


shrieked, and screamed, and fluttered, as if feeling 
a sense of imminent danger from which it had not 
We watched it until 
our <\iipathies overcame our curiosity, and then 
knocked the snake out of the tree with a club. 
We killed him, and threw his carcass on a monu- 
ment a short distance from the tree. We left the 
place, and, on returning thither an hour afterwards, 
were greatly surprised to perceive the cat-bird 
Sitting on the monument, close to the dead body of 
the snake. How long it remained there, we do not 
know, as we did not return to the place again.— 


Louisville Jour. 





A young lady being severely censured by her 
mother because she had permitted a young man to 
give her a kiss, replied, * La, ma, if you will say no 
more about it, I will give it back to him tomor- 
row.” 





HOWARD’S PREMIUM SUBSOIL PLOWS. 

The sub oil Plow is unquestionably the most importan 
agricultural implement of modern invention. 11 18 considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : “ such is the esti- 
mate in which I hold this important implement, that [I should 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put in a crop 
without first subsoiling the ground.”? The subsoil Plows 
manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller 
obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultu- 
ral Society at’ its late exhibition at Worcester. The com- 
mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- 
port say: —* The coinmitiee were pleased with the neatness 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristics 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 
have come within their observation. Utility and not shmo, are 
their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find 
with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface 
Plow at the same depth —and they found the Plow might be 
guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
‘They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth ” 

The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How- 
ard’s t lows, suggested by the committee, has been made— 
and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have heen mae the past year in the 


| form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the moald beara 


has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 





About 6 P. M.,1 returned to the place, together turning in every particle of grass or stubble, andieaving the 


: : : : in | ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
with all my pupils, and the rabbit remained the | mould hoard has heea very much increased, so that the 
identical position in which I had left it. My son | pjough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 


moved it again, but it immediately returned to its, the holding and the team. The Committee at the fate trial 
post at the snake’s head, still charmed by the con- | °f Ploughs at Woreester, say, 


TROT “Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
tinuing spells of the dead serpent. [ returned to) y, showid prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 


the spot the next morning, but could find no trace | the inquirer, it your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
of the rabbit.” try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 


, | BEGIN wiTH Mr. Hewarp’s.” 
We have a snake story to tell, too, which cor-| Atthe above mentiwned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
reborates the foregoing. 


Several years ago, we more work, with the same pewer of leam, than any olher 
happened to make one of a pic-nic party on the 


| plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 

' ’ and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 

grounds of Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain, | Howard Plough turned fnentrohe and one half inches, to 

near Bordentown, New Jersey. While wandering | the same power of team! A\l acknowledge that Howard's 

through the shady avenues, our attention was ar- | —— are mock the, Srenpyyt and, weet substantioily 

rested by the piteous tones of a bird. On looking! There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 

up, we soon discovered the bird, and the cause of > land = of _ see on Ronen ho ote without 

: *~ | having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 

its peculiar noise. In the crotch of a cedar, about | the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 

twelve feet from the ground, was a large black | Plough very much. ; 

snake, with his head extended along a limb of the | The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough 

. . ‘ | sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost abont 

tree, lying perfectly motionless, A cat-bird Was | 810 50, and with cutter i, with wheel and cutter, $2 5¢ 
fluttering in great apparent agony a few feet in | extra. er it 2) 

: . * . The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
front of him, at bear Dace. tet 4 oo, him | the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
and then retreating backwards beyond the extremi- | Nos. 61 & 52 North Market Street, by 
ty of the limbs of the tree. All the while, the bird JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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MARTIN’S MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLUWS, 


The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agricultn 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MAR- 
TINS MASSACHUSETIS PREMIUM iMPROV- 
ED EAGLE PLOWS. 

Mr. Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soil and 
the various modes and systems ot culture His Eagle 
Plows, as improved, are much jonger, the mould) eard, land- 
side and point, or share, all extended withont any addition 
tothe width or heel in its work 3 thus adapting this Plow 
to the more perfect turning under of the greensward, and in- 
verung of the turrow-slice, so desirable in greensward plew 


ing. The principle of these Plows is sucii, irom where the 
furrow-slice is received upon the mouldboard to where is 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrew- 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally and 


lightly over the whole surface of the mouldboard, turning it 
over with the least possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, jaying the jurrow-sh- 
ces closely and compactly side by side, and ereatipg but 
slight friction upon the face of the monidhoard mn passin 
through the soil. Thus the Plow requires but very little 
power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fur- 
row-slice. 

In testing the quality of Plows. the power by which it is 
moved, the ease with which itis handled, and the manner iz 
which it completes the work, are three important points, all 
of which are wisely, accurately and judiciously preserved in 
these improved Plows. 

The character of these Plows for ease of draft and man- 
agement, and the exceilence of their work, though wel! 
established im the minds of the farming community, were 
most fully and satisfactonly exhibited to the public at the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Worcester, October 9th, 1844, whose alle and im- 
partial committee awarded the hichest premium of 850 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the hest work 
with the least draft, in a trial open to the who!e Union—this 
Piow running in its natural course, and keeping its true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning a 
furrow i2inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much less 
draft than any other Plow on the ground. 


These Plows, as improved, are considered to he nearest to 
perfection of any implements of the kind in this country, as 
well in respect to materia} and workmanship, as in form of 
construction. 

At ihe late Cattle-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Society, in the beart of that must 
valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Piow received the 
highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most competent judges, 

His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship not 
inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
being the very best of white oak ; aud every farmer knows 
that good timber in his Plows is of the utmost importance— 
alt of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high characier of these Plows 
is abundantly sustained hy a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes ly his eflorts and exer- 
tions to retain Being himself an experienced Plow-Ma- 
ker. he will not spare any exertions in order to render his 
Plows a superior article. 

Gentlemen are requested to cal] and examine these Plows 
before they purchase. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston. March 24. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 59 if not paid 
within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding ten dollars, at any one time, 
may be made as follows :—A subscriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 
this amount to the Post Master in his own town, and take 
his receipt for it, as money paid him on our account, He 
will then send that receipt, enclosed ina letter fo us, We 

ass it tothe Post Master in Boston, aad get the money for it. 
This arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
making remittance, and puts every subscriber iu possession 
of “suitable funds” for that purpose. 


<= 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS 
21 scWOOL STREET. 
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